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a rational exploitation of the land assured a more
stable economy, and the fertility of the Canadian earth
proved at times astonishing. In any case it furnished
the persevering husbandman sufficient for his needs
and a day was to come when, as Talon wrote to Colbert,
there would be few commodities in France that could
not be found in Canada. In the meantime the products
of the land supplied all the needs of the colony. Later
it proved possible to export furs and grains, oils, lum-
ber, and, less frequently, fish, for sea fishing was, in
general, the monopoly of Europeans, and Canadian
river fish served only to satisfy the needs of the local
market.

"Work and trade," Talon had said, "are the two
principal methods of providing abundance in the
country of Canada." Yet the external trade of Canada
was never great, with the exception perhaps of the
trade in contraband which the most severe ordinances
did not succeed in suppressing. Trade, obviously, was
generally carried on with France which supplied its
colony with wines, spices, hardware, glassware, cloth,
pottery, and fine furniture. But even when the export
of furs reached important figures (more than 2,000,000
livres in 1727 and as high as 4,000,000 in 1759) tne
balance of trade, except from 1739 to J742? was always
in favour of the mother country.

As a faithful disciple of Colbert, Talon embarked
upon a programme to found a Canadian industry. His
programme included, first, the search for, then the
exploitation of, useful metals and minerals, and the
establishment of factories which would provide for the
principal needs of the colony. The beginnings, marked
by the establishment of a brewery, a tannery, a hat-